PEACE BEFORE WAR

but in their grim precision these remain and I would not
have missed them. Nor is their memory weakened by any
repetition of war's alarms. The loss of friends apart, the
one personal event was my marriage in the spring of 1918
when it seemed the thing might last for ever (I mean of
course the war).
In mid-November 1918 my division began the march to
the Rhine, a journey of some 200 miles which I made on
foot, my horse being needed for laggards at the rear of the
column. The French villages in the freed zone were gar-
landed and festooned to greet us : in the first of our billets
for the night we had to liberate a cow which the farmer had
driven upstairs to save her from being driven off by the
retreating Germans. Cows can get upstairs but not down
and the engineers had to lift her through the window-
opening with a crane. In Belgium we would invite the
burgomaster to dine in the mess, toasting the kings Albert
and George in whisky : he would then tell us where to find
wild boar of the Ardennes, which we hunted with service
rifles if the conditions admitted a day's halt. I had a day's
pike-fishing in the Meuse. Presently we crossed the German
frontier marked by great stones on a bleak plateau; and
there the divisional general stood under the flag to take the
salute. The Eifel, a high wooded part of the Rhineland
through which we marched for days, has a Catholic popula-
tion and peasant houses like those of Bavaria. We passed
more and more abandoned German equipment and cars;
and from the opposite direction came, in groups or singly,
ragged bearded men, hardly recognizable as British prisoners
now freed and making their way to Channel ports.
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